THE GREAT REWARD.   II. CHARACTER

numbers and begin to push the stage-characters
aside. In Shakespeare's early masterpiece, the
Dream, the principal parts are still performed by
stock figures; the puzzled lovers are indistinguish-
able from each other, and ' merely' as they have
been described; e the abstract " Hes " and " Shes "
of the conventional love-story/ while Snug and Snout
and Quince and Bottom are in the background ;
but in The Merchant of Venice, written a little later, the
characters who play the principal parts in this
fantastic drama, Antonio, Shylock, Portia, have
become so human and so living, and we are so con-
vinced that they are real, that we accept everything
else as a matter of course : we never stop to remark
how absurd are the things they do. Equally absurd
are the stories of the three great central comedies;
but we think only of Beatrice and Benedick, of Dog-
berry and Verges, of Jaques, Rosalind, of Touch-
stone and Audrey, of Viola, Sir Toby Belch, Sir
Andrew Aguecheek, of Maria, Malvolio and Feste.
And when the period of great tragedy begins, the
protagonists and most important characters, Brutus,
Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra,
are the most alive, and engross the action ; the stock
figures fade away, and are hardly noticed.

The increase of Shakespeare's creative power
shows itself, not only in the greater number of living
people he puts upon the stage, and the greater
importance of the parts they play, but also in the
greater depth and complexity of their characters.
Amid his disreputables we see the faces of those
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